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2. Sutlej. 

3. Brahmaputra. 

4. Ganges, (a) Its sacred character, (b) Im- 
portance to India. 

5. The rivers of the Deccan. (a) Narbada. 
(b) Tapti. (c) Godavari. (d) Kistna. (e) Kaveri. 

IV. The plains. 

1. Indo-Gangetic plain, (a) Extent, (b) 
Fertility (two and three harvests a year), (c) 
Products: Pease, pulses, oil-seeds, poppy-plants, 
jute, rice, tea. (d) Density of population. 

2. High plain of the Deccan. (a) Wonderful 
black soil, (b) Mineral wealth, (c) Coal. 

V. Great Fertility of Indo-Gangetic plain 
and its sheltered situation as fitting it to be the 
cradle of a race. 

VI. Physical geography and political destiny 
of two sides of the peninsula as determined by 
the characteristics of the mountain ranges on 
either coast. 

1. On east country comparatively open and 
everywhere accessible to the spread of civiliza- 
tion. Here ancient dynasties fixed their capitals. 

2. On the other hand, people of the western 
coast have bountiful rainfall, caused by the 
monsoon and the Western Ghats, while central 
and eastern portions are comparatively dry. 

VII. Scenery of India. Varied character. 

1. Highest mountains in the world. 

2. Great plains and deltas. 

3. Vast forests impenetrable to man. 

References 
Same as for history, with exception of Brad- 
don, Forster, and Fergusson. An excellent 
article, condensed from Hunter, is to be found 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica under the head 
of India. 

Number Work : Compare length, breadth, 
area, and population of India with those of 
China and of the United States by fractions 
and percentage. From United States Census 
Reports estimate density of population in New 



York, Illinois, Nebraska, Montana, and com- 
pare with that of Chinese and of Indian river 
plains. Compare area and population of all 
Europe with that of India. Compare revenue 
of India under Jahangir and under British 
government to-day, and compare purchasing 
power of the two sums. Compare cost of living 
in India with cost in United States and in China. 
Compare area of Indian and Chinese river 
plains and annual production of each. 

Making : Making of Christmas presents. 
Making of transparencies. 

Modeling : Modeling of tiles in low relief 
representing Indian costumes and customs. 

Painting : Landscape calendar. Sketch of 
child in Indian costume. Sketches of Indian 
objects of art. (After visiting the Nickerson 
collection at Art Institute.) 

Drawing : Drawing of ground plan of Taj 
Mahal. Sketch of elevation of Taj Mahal. 
Making of Indian geometrical designs. 

Music: Christmas Bells, Niels Gade, text 
by Hans Christian Andersen, December 
Course of Study; Christmas Bells (text by 
Longfellow), Modern Music Series, Second 
Book, Eleanor Smith; Ye Shepherds, Arise, 
Reinecke, 50 Children's Songs; St. Chris- 
topher, Mrs. Crosby Adams, December Course 
of Study; Old Christmas, Modern Music 
Series, Second Book, Eleanor Smith; The 
Christmas Tree, Edward Grieg (Augener and 
Co. Edition); Winter Song, Modern Music 
Series, First Book, Eleanor Smith. 

Dramatic Reading : The Demon of the 
Matted Hair (adapted from Hindu myth). 
Other adaptations from the Ramagana and 
Mahabaratha. The Pipes of Luc know. Read- 
ing and dramatization of scenes from The Jun- 
gle Books, Kipling; The Last Suttee. Training 
in hearing and producing English vowel 
sounds. 



Seventh Grade 



Katharine Stilwell 



Method: 



Roman History 



Pupils will state the political and eco- 
nomic conditions in Rome at this time. 



their study in November. They will then 
put themselves in Rome, and reason out 
the best method of improving these con- 
ditions. They will read the story of the 



They are to infer these conditions from Gracchi and their mother Cornelia. They 
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will also read the stories of Marius and 
Sulla, comparing these efforts at reform 
with the plans they themselves have sug- 
gested. 

Cicero's life will be taken up first as the 
typical life of a Roman boy. His child- 
hood and boyhood will be presented to the 
class through pictures of his dress, home, 
the furniture of the house, the school, his 
occupations, etc. His first appearance at the 
Forum will be illustrated in costume, and 
his preparation for public life described by 
the teacher. 

His power as an orator will be felt 
through the study of a selection from one 
of his orations on the Catilinian con- 
spiracy. His idea of government will be 
discussed, and the pupils will themselves 
try to fit it to the existing conditions, and 
in this way discover for themselves the 
cause of his failure. 

They will, by reading, learn all they can 
about Caesar. They wilj then compare him 
as a public officer, as a general, as a writer, 
and as a dictator. In studying his duties 
as a public officer, they will learn about 
the public games of the Romans. In fol- 
lowing his career as a general, they will 
trace his campaigns, noting their relation 
to the geography of the region. Selec- 
tions will be read from the Gallic war. 

The pupils will then discuss the charac- 
ter of the man, and compare the historical 
Caesar with Shakespeare's Caesar. 

They will learn the condition of Rome 
in the time of Augustus by spending a 
day with the poet Horace. (See The City 
of the Seven Hills.) They will visit the 
Art Institute, and study pictures of the 
roads, temples, and statues of this period. 
The period after Augustus will be briefly 
described by the teacher. 

From their own experiences, from read- 
ing, from the picture collection of the school, 
from stereopticon views of Pompeii, from 
the pictures and statues seen at the Art 



Institute, and from objects at the Field 
Columbian Museum, the pupils will discuss 
what is in the world to-day of Roman art, 
language, literature, and law. 

I. The Revolution. 

1. Political and Economic Conditions. 

2. Agrarian Reforms. The Gracchi. Senate 
vs. Assembly. 

3. Jugurthanwar. Marius. Democratic ascen- 
dency. 

4. The Social war. Its results. 

5. Senatorial ascendency. Cost of Sulla's 
conquest. Object and result of his constitu- 
tional legislation. Its overthrow. 

6. Political power in the hands of the military 
authorities. Consulship of Pompey and Crassus. 
Gabinian and Manilian Laws. 

7. Cicero. Cassar. Catiline's Conspiracy. 
Coalition of Cassar, Pompey, and Crassus. 

8. The Civil war. 

9. The Dictatorship. 

II. External Affairs: Pompey in Asia. 

Caesar in Gaul. His entrance into 
Britain. 

III. The Empire. 

1. Rome in the Time of Augustus. 

2. Rome after the Time of Augustus. 

3. The Christians. 

4. Rome to-day. What is left of Art, Lan- 
guage, Literature, Law. 

Geography: Eurasia. As the pupils of 
the grade have not studied Eurasia, they 
have not the geographical basis for the 
work as planned in Roman and English 
history. Eurasia, therefore, will be taught 
in both the Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

1. Location. What we have from Eurasia. 
People we know there. Routes over which 
they traveled. Time. Distance. Other routes. 

2. Size. Latitude and Longitude. Area. 
Extreme length and width. Coastline. Com- 
pare with North America. The pupils will look 
up data in the reference books. 

3. Examine pictures of the various regions 
of Eurasia. 

4. The teacher will give an oral description, 
molding in sand. 

5. Physical Features. Mountains, location, 
and height. Plains, seas, rivers, plateaus, and 
peninsulas. 

Pupils will use the library for information on 
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the above topics. The teacher will draw the 
country, beginning with the Pamir, as the pupils 
describe it. The pupils will model in sand. 

6. Great central plateaus. Great depression. 
Great Siberian plains. European plains. Great 
Britain and Scandinavia. A less superficial 
study of the country will now be made accord- 
ing to the above classification. Pupils will 
study the surface, climate, and vegetation of 
each district. Pictures will be freely used and 
typical landscapes painted. 

7. Europe and Asia will next be taken 
up separately. The pupils will study the 
political divisions of each continent, gain- 
ing whatever knowledge is available 
through reading, through pictures, and 
through the objects in the school museum. 
They will supplement this knowledge by 
correspondence with school children in 
the various countries of Eurasia. 

In these letters they will describe our 
own country and ask in return similar in- 
formation regarding the foreign countries. 
Before writing these letters, however, they 
will in all ways possible acquaint themselves 
with these foreign countries. The writing 
of these letters will be a weekly class exer- 
cise, forming the basis for a series of lessons 
in English. 

They will also exchange any material 
which will add to the geographical knowl- 
edge. This will include such articles as 
monthly paintings of the landscape, pressed 
leaves, collections of insects, butterflies, 
seeds, minerals and soils, photographs or 
sketches of interesting objects seen on 
field excursions, pictures of classes in the 
gymnasium or at work in the school-room, 
and sketches of articles made in the shop. 



Correspondence will begin at once with 
schools in Korea, China, India, Ceylon, 
Greece, Norway, and Japan. See Miss 
Baber's Outline of Geography. 

Nature Study : Previous to this year, the 
pupils in the Eighth Grade have done no work 
in Nature Study. The Seventh Grade, there- 
fore, is prepared to do the same line of work as 
the Eighth Grade. So for this year it has been 
deemed advisable to teach these grades in the 
same class. The plan for the work will be 
found among the Eighth Grade outlines. 

Mathematics : Number will be correlated 
with Nature Study, Geography, and Manual 
Training. For additional work, see Mr. Flint's 
outline for Eighth Grade. 

Speech, Oral Reading, and Dramatic Art: 
Julius Caesar. Selection from Cicero's orations. 
Selection from The Flight of Nydia, Bulwer. 
Sight-reading of One Who Lived Long, Long 
Ago, from Giovanni, Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

Manual Training and Industrial Art: This 
month the pupils will make Christmas presents, 
the articles to be made being chosen from the 
following list: 

Woodwork: Cabinets, screens, glove-boxes, 
shelves, bookcases, tables, tabourettes, shirt- 
waist boxes. 

Bent Ironwork: Lamps. 

Hammered Brasswork: Candlesticks, trays. 

Weaving: Baskets, cushions, bags, needle- 
books. 

Clay Modeling and Casting: Candlesticks, 
statuettes, tiles, toys. 

Sewing, Embroidery, and Applique: Sofa- 
pillows, table-covers, scarfs, belts, ornamental 
bands, book-covers. 

Bookbinding: Illuminated verses with deco- 
rated book-covers. 

Physical Training: In addition to the exer- 
cises and apparatus work with Mr. Kroh, the 
class will make a study of respiration in relation 
to ventilation. 



